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PREFACE, 



CT* H I S Jhort compendium of phyfick, wherein the art ', 
both of theory, and praclice, is epitomifed, in a me- 
thod fo concife, and familiar, will no doubt be very accept- 
able to every true phyfician ; but efpecially beneficial to 
ftudents, and young praclitioners, and that chiefly by help- 
ing their memories, as it is in fome meafure a recapitulati- 
on of the great things belonging to the theory, and practice 
of phyfich : being (as tofentiment) mojily a collection from 
the befl authors, both ancient and modern. 'The difcourfe 
en mercury, though not colletled in any fsnfe, is notwith- 
standing formed on principles of found philofophy, is there-, 
fore capable of demonflration,and agreeable 10 the fmtiments 
of the befl authors, is therefore a proper foundation for 
much improvement, by the ingenious, and as the fubjeti 
is very important (mercury being the mnfl f overt gnly power- 
ful, yet dangerous medicine) fo it is likely to be of great 
fervice >o mankind. But alas, how few true phyficians I 
how few theoretick praclitioners in the midfl cf fo many ad- 
vantages ! fo many noble, theoretick, and practical au- 
thors, in fair Englifh, Boerhaave, Huxham, Hallar, 
and many mo r e, (too many here to name,) all well known^ 
with which we are of late fo happily favored. Surely 
thofe that pratlife in ignorance are without excufe, when 
the means of knowledge are fo bandy, and fo plenty, rirz 
the lives of mankind of little worth, that every ignorant 
pretender mufl needs handle them ? And yet how enga- 
ged : 
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ged ? How earned thv are ? And how many arts the? 
ufe to gain their reputation as phyficians ?" hew do they 
take the advantage of every common prejudice ? and ufe 
even infatuation., to gapt repute ? II w a ibey try down 
Mercury, and Jejuni Ba k ? yea, and every thing eife tf 
importance, in phyfie, that tt-ey may be accounted jafe, at- 
though their paHenh lives t and healths ore at flake, for 
the want fthem. and as they know not how to ufe ; but 
condemn '.hem •, fo perhaps* if a man of fkdl Jbculd advife 
them, the}' m:y not he admitted.. II w m my men of popu- 
hrit\ learnings andfnje atl >he mean part, to cry down 
iheor F andbeaufetheydonctunderfian.it, they wcud 
reprefent phyfie as a kind of chance work, audits technical 
terms, as an heap f jargon \ as tf there could be nofenfe % 
or rcafon in thofi things, they have never learned. I lout 
much damage is done to the true caitfe cf phyfie, by men of 
learning in other matters, who tithe ftp the pratltce of 
phyfie on quick principles, and- even write againfi theory ;. 
tht e being (a little more as it were) reined, andfplenclia] 
q tacks, a e m:re bold and daring in their pratltce, and ufe 
tto->dicfnes cf the gretefi importance, at all adventure.^ 
tindfo bring them into diforace, and m;re flrongly prfa c 
dies the populace againfi them, by their unjki Jul, ma alu- 
five ufe cf than tiow much harm conies even by receipt, I' 
although ver^fiiUully tompofed tofuit feme par ticula cafes, 
VL'bnb railing :nto the hands cf qu cks, of every denomina- 
tion, fimefimet en-ible th.m (by chance] to make cures, 
\ (hey know mt how, nor wb\ : far b\ this, means, they 
get the name of phxftcians, though aeftitute cf every real 
qualfuanon to make them fetch, and having a name, thy 
may now rob men of their lives, health?, and ejiates with 
impunity : for tJapugh fa theirreceipts, they may (bychanc?) 
': ernes, in fome inflames » yet in fcemtngly the ltk e 
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c-afe, there may be many Afferent circumftance?, net di- 
jccrnable, bui by true fhyft tens, and fo their we "iciries, fb 
much depended out. prvt inffjicient, yea even deftrutJivc j 
kftl theje j aljt pretenders, having done the befi thy can, 
do not feel themfelvis to blame, however ignsrant they 
may be, of the caufes cf dif cafes --the nature cf medicines^ 
er tb$ constitutions, and circumftances of their patterns. 
How regatdUp are men of fenie of this imp* tnnt contro- 
verjy ? How little are true phficians regardea ? How 
little encouraged? How regardlefs are our Igiflators cf 
this c.ntrcvetfy, important as the lives, and t e /libs cf 
mankind are ? blow careful are they to regulate almojl oil 
Jmaller matters ? Andmufl this ft and by till prcvijtons are 
made for every thing elfe, and even then be to ally negitlm 
e : ? It is of great neceffty therefore iq cad upon the ra* 
tional the <andid, the judicious, and public fpiritea part 
of 'mankind, ana ejpecial/y on cur kgflative authority, to* 
concert meafurex, to regulate this very import mi ejjfai? : 
JJ.fficult as it may be % the imp or lance cf it may a.poio> ize % 
yea, even counterbalance, and much over-lalanre the trou- 
ble, that any legflative. body could tabe in j or wing a regit* 
la Hon of phficians ; For what (in this world) is of more 
worth than life, and^ health, which an at flak t ? or what' 
goedcan he enjoyments of life do us, wtiU languifking on 
a ftck bed ? ei gro.ming in extretee ptpn ? There is no nee$L 
of fo many hazards in practice •, then is not fo much uni 
certainty, in tte operation cf medicine, as t.- repreftnied* 
fyfr&$£ (perhaps qnly as a cloak, for. their ignor nee,) fcp 
the theory, ><nd pratlice cf ph JloarU as rational, as the 
mathematicks, on y lei them be unit feed. The thtt y 
' being unac: flood, iys the eny r ound& \lion, for a rational 
ne, as has been long J. nee dmtrfl rated, ly Dr. 
e. l\ow } from Ueje, ajjijutblike confUeratu 

ons* 
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<9»j, an apology for publication tiny ea/ily arife in the rea> 
tiers miniy if any fljould be thought neieffary. 

lnfinc y that this fhort trail on theory and prattice^ 
contained in the follow ng pages , may ferve te recommend 
theory y and affift towards a rational^ theoretzck, and f aft 
firafti.e, is tbeftneere wijh of the public's 
Humble Servant, 

Norfolk, March 17, 1778, 
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Cafechifm, Phyfico-Medicurrij &;<:< 



The INTRODUCTION, 

J Question, tTTHAT is Phyfic ? 

▼V Answer. The knowledge of 
all natural bodies, wirh their mutual dependencies j 
but in a more limited fenfe 'tis applied to the fciencc 
bt medicine. 

2. Q^ What are the objects of Phyfic ? 

A. All natural bodies •, but in a medicinal fenfe, 
the animal ceconomy * or life, health, difeafe, and 
death : " Life as to its continuance, health as to it? 
" prefervation, difeafe as to its prevention, and re- 
" moval, death as to prognofticating its approach, 
*' and keep'ng it off till the machine is worn out." 

3. Q^ How is Phyfic divided ? 

A. Into 

* As the Whole of philofephy is comprehended in the know- 
ledge of aJ] natural bodies with their mutual dependences: f© 
'tis the fum of all medicinal knowledge, rightly to undtrflancJI 
the various parts of the animal ceconomy witR their mutual de- 
pendencies : for he who does Co can certainly readily difcem 
even the left tuYorder therein and alfo by wl.at mediums, ©r 
ways th-y may he rectified Thus the fcience of medxkie is a« 
epitome oi y in general, from which it borroweth ma- 

ny helps, and illustrations, 
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A Into five parrs, viz " Phvfi logy, Pathology: 
Scmeiotica, Prophylaxis, and Thefaputica." 



PART FIRST. 

4. Q. What is Phyfiology ? 

A- I he animal oftconomy, or the knowledge of 
the natural conftitution, oi the human body, in its 
healChv ft ate. 

5. Q^ Of what is the animal ceconomy compofed.J 
A. Or" folids and fluids. * 

6. Q. What are the animal folids ? 

A. They are the rudi menial itamina, of our bo-. 
dies, or fi ores, of various magnitude, ftupe, and di* 
fection : which are formed Oy nature, into nervesj 
bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, muicles 4 
vefTcls, and viicera : thcie are the folids, and con- 
tain the fluids. 

7. Q^ How are the animal fjlids fyftematicalljr 
divided ? 

A. Into fix: f\#ems, viz. the nervous, arterial^ 
veinous, mufculaj, offi e, and vifceral fy items. 

8. Q^ What are thefe iy items of the animal folids ? 
A. i he nervous fyftem is the brain, and all its 

productions, conveying the various fenlations to 
every part of the body •, as feeing to the eyes, hear- 
ing to the ears, fm-lling to the nofe, tailing to the 
tongue, feeling to the external, and internal parts of 
the body, and motion to the mu fries. 

A. 2. The arterial fyftem containeth all thofe 
cental, con/ergin^, blood vefTcls : that receive the 

bloud 
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blood from rhe heart (and by their fyftolic, and di- 
aftolic motions) carrieth it to every part of the bo- 
dy : for its nutrition, grCwih, and the various pur- 
pofes of fecrttlon, exert tion, life, and health. 

A. 3 The veinous- fyftem containeth all thofe 
diverging blood vefiels (Without fyftoie,or diaftolc) 
thatcollecr. the blood, from the variou- correspond- 
ing branches, of all the aitenes, and return it to the 
vena- cava, and heart. 

A. 4 The mtifcular fyirem comaineth all thofe 
fibrous, flefhyi or tendonous portions, that are va- 
noutly faihned to the bones.: tor their (lability, and 
the purpofes of motion. 

A. 5. The ofltne fy item containeth all thofe clofe- 
\f connected fibrous (ubftances, that are hard, and 
inflexible, which we call bones- ferving to k< eti 
the body in fhape, to defend the mrernai pa fs, and 
toaftiftthe mufcles to perform di Hindi aclions in 
motion. 

A. 6. The vifcerat fvftem containeth ail thofe 
parts to which nature has affigned lome particular" 
life- either for the whole body chiefly >r for one an- 
other particulaily ; and the whole body oltimrrely- for 
thepurpofesofdigefiion, and chylifkation: the heart: 
to receive, and propd the blood : the lun£s. to re- 
ceive all the blood, from the tight ventricle cf the 
heart, as it returns from the v.irious parts of the bo- 
dy* together \vi h the new chyle, and by the help of 
refpiration to r< fit the blood J for the various pur- 
pofes of nutrition, accretion, and ftcretion : the liver 
to fecern bile ; for the purpofes of chylifi-ation : the 
fpleen to prepare blood, for the liver- the kidneys 
to be a finlc to the Whole body to waflx out of the 
B tod 
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blocd tllbfe particles that arc worn out, and become 
unfit for nutrition, together with tftofe particles of 
the folids that are abraded, by the power of cii dila- 
tion, and the unprofitable felts and oils : the ttlli- 
cles to lecern femen ; for procreation, that our fpe- 
cies may be propagated •, alio to this fyftem belongs 
all the glands. 

9. Q^ How are the dependencies, of the feveral 
fyitems, of the folids mutually performed ? 

A. The brain, being the radix, the medulla ob- 
longata, and fpinalis the ftock, and the forty pair 
of nerves the branches ; the nervous fyftem is there- 
to- e the 210ft fundamental of all : more efpecially, 
as by the expanfion of the nerves are formed bones, 
cartilages, ligaments, membranes, mufcles, veiTels, 
and vilcera, and of confequence all the fyitems of 
the body ; yet the vifceral fyftem fupplies the vein- 
ous ; the veinous fupplies the arterial -, the arterial 
fupplies the nervous ; the arterial and nervous fup- 
ply the arterial, veinous, mufcular, offine, and 
vifceral fyftcms. 

10. Qi What are the animal fluids ? 

A. i he blood, lymph, and fcrum, yea, all that 
is fecerned from it ; luch as perfpi ration, fweat, 
urine, faliva, fucus gafbicus, pancreatick juke, bile, 
mucus, feme-n, febax, cerumen, and the like. 

11. Q^ How -'is the circulation of the blood per- 
formed j* 

A. By the action of the heart, and arteries : thus 
the right auricle of the heart, which is in its fyftole, 
when the risht ventricle is in is diaftolc ard the 
reverfe, receives the blood from the vena-cava ; and 
by a mechanifm, by which it cannot return into the 

vena cava, 
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vena- cava, upon the contraction of tie auricle the 
blood is forced into the ventricle ; and by a mecha- 
mfm, by which it cannot return into the vena cava, 
upon tl.e contraction of" the auricle the blood is for- 
ced into the ventricle •, and by amechanifm, by which 
it cannot fetum intothe auricle, upon the contracti- 
on of the ventricle, the blood is fent intothe pulmo- 
nary artery > to fuffej&the action of the air, in the va- 
rious extream brauchcs of the pulmonary artery, 
fprrad upon the many veficles of the lungs -, from 
whence it is collected, by the various corn rfpondii g 
branches of the pulmonary vein, and returned to the 
left auricle, and Ventricle of the heart: where by a 
like mvchanifm", it is received, and ient into the gi£at 
artery, from thence into all the arteries of the body, 
to be fecerned by aH the glaids, fitted for fecretion : 
from whence it is collected, by the various correfpond- 
ine branches of all the veins-, and the remaining 
blood returned to the vana-cava, as before. 



SECOND PART. 

j 2. Q. What is Pathology ? 

A. The knowledge of the difeafes incident to the 
animal ceconomy •, and comprehends their differences, 
caufes, and effects. 

j 3. Q. What are the differences of difeafes ? 

A. They differ, as to difeafes of thefolids, and 
difeales of the fluids. ' 

A. 2. As to caufe they are divided into*' Id#- 
" pathic, iympathic, hereditary, connate, ot 
*' quired." 

A, 
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A. 3. As to fubject they are divided into thofe ot 
children, young people, adults, and old folks. 
. A. 4. A-s to time they arc divided into moil acute 
ofiourduys, per-acuteof feven cfays, acuteoi twen- 
ty days, and all the reft are chronical. 

A. 5 They are divided a 1 - to lea fun into vernal, 
autumnal, continual, intermitting, and remitting. 

A. 6. As to ftage they are divided into the Defin- 
ing, increafe, Hate, declinat'on, and end. 

14. Q^ Whai are the caufes of difeafes ? 

A. Thefe are very many, and fomctim.es very 
complicate; which to find cut the ablelt ph.lician 
need ule all his fagacity ; but in general, all errors in 
the non- natural, all folutions of continuity, and 
whatever dilturbeth ihe even motion, of* the circulat- 
ing fluids, ekher hy obstructing, contaminating, con- 
ft' inging, or relaxing ; rendering the fluids too thick, 
qi too thin ; and the lolids too much braced ; or re- 
laxed ; iuch as plethora^ hntor^ rarefcencs, and all forts 
of acrimony. 

15. Q^ What are the effects of difeafes ? 

A. They terminate, " in health, another dif- 
eafes, or death. 



THIRD PA R T. 

j6. Q^ Wiat is femiiotica ? 

A. Gu < ra fignsof health, and difeafes ; which ar- 
iife ircm tv>o fources, viz. the animal ccconomy, and 
obfervation. 



FOURTH 
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FOURTH PART. 

17. Q; What is prophylaxis ? 

A. 'i he prtfervation or. lualth, and " prevention 
** of diieafes : having thiee rewards to crown it viz. 
44 the prekrvafion ol health, when prelent ; the pie- 
*' ver.t'.onotdikaksi and the protracting hie, to a good 
« old age." 



FIFTH PART. 






18. Q.- What is Thera putica. 

A. Tie curative part of phyfic : and is co- 
equal with, riu thodus medandi, or indication, * which 
is vital, prelervative curative, and palliative. 

'9 Q^ 

* Peculiar difficulties many times arife in practice from the com- 
pound nature ofdifeafes, which create iuch a multitude of differ- 
ent lymptoms and contrary indications, as to put the beft phyfi- 
cian very much to the puzzle, in this dilemma it would he well, 
if every practitioner, hridpiefent in his mind tVefollcwing ftort ; 
but con preherifive rules abridged rcn Dr. Bcerhaaves leclures.! 

1. Whatever in our patiei.; is according to nature requireth 
prcfervation ; but that v\ h ch is contrary demands a removal. 
. 2. The caufe curing difeafes, by remedies Leuig the remaining 
vis-vita : therefore tie vital indicc-.tion muft Leu-gardcd Lei cue 
others tho' equally urgent. 

3. When two unequal indications urge together; the greateft 
mult le molt regarded. 

4. Nature re o-ceh in t:-ofe things to which fhe has been ac- 
r uiloraed ; tut is commonly difordered and uneafy under things 
iinu fual. 

5. In the g'e 'eft ma!edie«. tie nod powerful remedies, and 
witl out de ; wy ; 1 iit i 1 more flight diforders tiie milder remed es., 
and w th delil erat:on. 

k 6. Contmry^ are r. moved, ly their opofitesj 

;, The iavcrr.ia and lec&ntia arc i..e, in wliatthev indicats; 
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19. Q^ What anfwereth tlir vital indication ? 

A. Cordials : or rhat winch may act as cordials; 
which in cafe of plethora arc evacuants. + 

20. Q^ What anlwereth the preiervative indica- 
tion ? 

A. The taking away the caufe of the difeafr. 

21. Q^ What anfwereth the curative indication? 
A. The taking away the drfeafc itfelf . which i* 

always to be attended, by evacuating the plethoric, 

attenuating die yield, obtunding the acrid, opening 

the obitru&ed, relaxing the contracted, coroboiat- 

ing 

t For evacuations give free play to the ofcillatations of 
veflels, that were l'o over difrendsd. that they had almoft loft their 
tone, which over diftenfion is the caufe of the weaknefs, mr faint- 
nefs. Now fhould we in the mid t of thi; plethora (all evacuati- 
ons beiog neglected) give hot ft mulating cordials they might 
roufe the circulation indeed, as it were in the laft extremity. 
And now according to the date of the folids and fluids different 
juTerls would follow. 'I'o mi!:e the Left on it, and not to fpeak of 
the differant kinds o f putrafaetion and confequent delblation of 
the blu»d that might be the effects of the various forts of acrimo- 
ny, that nny J;ave prepoflefed the blood ; but even tho' the blood 
was balfamic enough: yet. the moii terrible kntor, mutt be the 
confequeuce of the bloed, being fo Ibgnaicd and prafled, by the 
velTels ; and fo fudenly, and vioV-ntly circulated, and heated. 
Now opium tho' a very good cardine in a languor of an oppofite 
kind viz. where inanitian is the caufe would in the above cafe, 
produce worfe eiTects ; than the hot itimulants v becuife it greatly 
rarefyeth the the blood ; and to rarefy where a p'ethora prevail- 
ed is abfurd,. and dangerous : hence neither Simulating cordial?, 
nor opiates are either fafe, or beneficial, in plethorick ciie^ : hence 
.alfo a caution neceflTirily arjfeth viz. never to give opiates, to 
■ abate even violent pains, where a plethora, does exi!.t ; leaft fatal 
e!Fe 'Is fhotild follow : fuch I mean as apoplexy burftings of the 
veifels, hemorrhapes, unconquera! le lentors fatal ulcers &c. 
All which may be prevented, and the pains abated ; without opi- 
ates by evacuation ; tho' opiates may I e given fafcly enough aud 
to gr«ataivatag3, after the plethora is taken down. 
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incr the flaccid, moderating the too violent motion, 
a.iJ reft >ring the loil fluids. 

22. Q^ What anfwereth the palliative indication.? 

A. Mitigating the l)mp;oms, of the difeafe 1 
which always taketh away ibmething of the difeafe 

jtfelf. 

N. B. From hence to the end of this Caiechifm y an 
fundry more practical enquiries. 
2 h Qi Now, whit is health ? 
A. " An ability to perform well, all vital, na- 
*' tural, and animal functions ;' which is always 
" pre'fen£ where there is a free, and regular circular 
" tion ; jult mixture and proportion of the blood* 
" and juices j and the due tone, and motion of all 
" the f. lids." 

24. Q. What is difeafe f* 

A. " Any ccmfiderable alteration in the motion, 
* 4 mixtue, or quantity of the fluids : the too great 
•* tenfion, or relaxation, and confequently accelerat- 
44 ed, or languid motion of the foiids i aflFe&ing the 
4C whole body, or'only fome parts of it-, joined 
* 4 with * perceivable diforder of the fecretions, exrre- 
1 u tions, vital, and animal functions : and terminating 
" in recovery, death, or the disordering lome parts 
* c of the body, when the difeafe terrriinatetk in 
" another." 

25. Q^ What is a fever ? 

A. " An effort of nature to get rid of fomeihing 
•* morbid, in the blood, in order to eftablifh abetter 
" health: which effort kindleth up a .preternatural 
* 4 h?itj more, or lefs intenfej of longer or fhortee 
" duration, according to the peculi. r nature ot the 
M • lorbid matter; and the conftiiutioncf the patient, 
44 who has it." 
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26. Q^ What is the morbid matter in the blood 
actually caufing a fevei ? 

A. 'Tis eicher fome or all rhefe, viz. plethora Jen- 
to*, acrimony, rarefcencs, or their various comliwtio-is ; 
all other* caufes, being not alwa.s prefent in tew 
but pre-difpofi'ig cau;es thertt'). * 

27. Q^ How arefVvets divided? 

A. tuto th ee general cUflfes viz. infiimitor/ 
diflblvant, and he&ical, 

What 

* Thus all errors in the non naturals are out pre difpofing 
caufes, to a 'ever ; for a fever once produced by them or any 
otier caufes muft (fuch is the nature of our blood) foon produc ' 
fome or all the four caufes above mentioned ; fome or moflly ;il 
of them being prefent in all fevers. But the important quenion 
v/e 'we to il'luftrate is themorb'd matters in the blood, which 
are the real eaufes of a fever ; which being fome, or all tl'efe, viz. 
•plethora lentor acrimony, rarefcence ; or their various combi- 
nations : Let us fee how etch of thefe produceth a fever feperrste- 
ly or one another reciprocally ; and what difTereiice in fevers 
the : r Various predominancy or combinations make. 

1 ft. Then plethora produceth a fever by diftending the arte- 
ries beyond their proper tone; which caufeth a greater re-aelion 
of the arteries upon the blood, confequently a greater corrprelTion* 
•2nd agitation of the Mood a greater attrition, and confequent 
heat, and fo produceth a fever ; which being produced to a cer- 
ta n degree, is a never failing eatife of lentor. 

2d. Now lentor produceth afeverfirft hy obftruifting fo many 
of the capillaries that thofe, that yet remain free have to trans- 
mit fo much more blood in the fame time ; as to caufa attrition, 
and the confequent heat, as makes it a fever; and fecondly, by 
inducing an acrimony into the blood , which it does by obftrurt- 
in? the circulation in one part and caufing too much motion, 
in the other : for (fuch is the nature of the blood ) that 'tis afree< 
and regular Circulation, only (hat keeps it in a balfamic ftate. 

?d. Acrimony produceth a fever by Simulating the folids to a 
hrilker motion : caufing attrition, and confequent heat, a cr. tairi 
degree of which (as we faii above) always produceth more or lefs 

of 
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28. Q. What is comprehended under «ach of 
thefe clafics ? 

A. itt The Inflamitory clafs comprehends, all 
thofe fevers, that take their rife chiefly from plethora, 
and a viciddenfe blood, called inflamitory } whether 
particular, or univerfal j fromafimple ephemris, to 
the greatcft degree of inflamation, as in a proper 
caufus, 

A. id. Thedifol'/ant clafs comprehends all thofe 
fevers, that arife chiefly, from acrimony : from the 
left degree of a flow, putrid fever j through all the 
horrid train of putrid, malignant, and pellilential fe- 
vers, to the plague^ which is the head of them all. 

C A; 

_c 1 1 < 1 11 1 « 1 ■■ ■ 

of a lentor: and how lentor, and acrimony produceth a f = ver, 
and one another, likevvife has been fhewed above : now he.it and a- 
crimony are the only two things that can produce rarefcence in, 
the blood fo that in the abfence ©f heat acrimony i; the only pro- 
ducer of of rarefcence. 

But 4th. Rarefcence, when produced, by either caufe, becomes 
the'eaufe of a fever, thus viz. by rendering die fluids more elaftick, 
and increafing their bulk, whjch gives a greater fpring to the fo- 
lid9 ; and Co by increafing their Vibrations increafeth, and pro- 
cireth febrile heart. 

5th. In fine, hence the great variety of differences there is in 
fevers, arifeth altogether from the predominancy of fome of 
thefe, over one another, or their various combiaations : Thu» 
in difolvant or putrid fevsrs acrimony lias the predominancy, 
which makes rarefcence very urgent, br.eauie produced both by 
heat, and acrimony : there r ore m this cafe, acrimony and rare 
fcence are the chief cauies to be regarded. But in ephemeretic 01 
inflamitory fevers plethora, and lentor have the afcendency. Now 
thtre are many intermediate ftates wherein fome one. or more of 
thefe, has more or lefs the afcendancy over the others : hence the 
freat variety offevc-rs, ho\v»ver defier^nt in appearance, .-.r 
produc?i and continued by the fame c.v.ife?. 

N. B. I have d.veit the longer on this f.bisfc bee ^ of tint 
^aportroce of it, but yet Qufigpit :i :.. -"j-;», 
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A. 3d. The he&ical clafs comprehends all theft 
habitual fevers, which tend ditfcwly to, and are al- 
ways to be found in, all forts of COnfumptions ; whe- 
ther ai ifing from, the acrimony received into the 
blood, from pulmornry, or any other putrid ulcers ; 
or fr.m putrid acrimony any how mixed with the 
bio: d : or from a too thin, and claftic iet of vcficls, 
and too lax * itate of the excretory paflages. -f 

29. Q^ How are fevers in general cured ? 

A. By taking chief care to preferve life, and rital 
ftrength : by mending, and expelling the acrimony : 
by diluting, attenuating, conco&ing, and expelling 
the vicidity : and by mitigating t he* fy mptoms.*__ 

f From thefe again variously compounded and mixed ; being 
more, or lefs iivtenfe are to be found out, and diftinguiflied, all 
mariner of acute and chronica! fevers, 

* febrile fympt6nj«i the moil remark ible of which are the fol- 
lo\ving-. and to be mitigated, "by fome fuch metliod «s this vU. 
coldnefs, and fluking, at the beginings of fevers are to be mitigai- 
- I ; by ni-rous acid or winy diluents drank warm ; but toward, 
rfd o: the fever ; by nutritives and mild aftringents. 
Thirft in fevers ;by Spt.Nitr. Dale, and water nitmed barly wa- 
ter, livdromel, and all acid, faponaceous and attenuating liquors, 
hank ofo 'i. 

1 111 in fevers : the nervous being caufed chiefly by acri- 
mony, is to be <rtlieved By vomite' purges, diureticks diluents, 
.rioiynes ; !ut the ini! miitory, as its caufe i-s ■ 
id? eft! i blood ; by bleeding, atteruunts diluents coolers, 
fomenrafioVvs and opiltcs. 

toathfngs »nd vomitings in fevers : that whicU is caufed by a 

putrid b'ileous matte*, is to Is relieved by a gfentle vomit, or a 

by acid diluenti by acid anftcei , ani geully aftrin* 

gent ' '■ 

Or fb; iTlugrfiH. vicH, *nd fioting matter by diluting at> 
Minting, purg'ag, and vomiting. If by an immoderate motioa 
- aflHage»ts, reft mw-coticlts, and cold 
■^ater; B»t if a loathing, or Vi :rife:h from a flight ittflj 

ruatiya 
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30 Q/How arc fevers in particular diitinguifti- 

ed and cured ? 

jnation of theftomach, and ad acent pans, ii raiii't be nelped by 
bleeding and antephjogiftjeks as in in ft trait dry fevers. Or if 
from the uomach, being convulfed impofthumated, fehirrous, 
cancerous ; or by the like defers in the bowels, ai. d parta adji- 
, it may be known, and cured as them difeafes are, ii curca 
We at ail. 

Bciclnngs and winds in fevers : iho-ethat arife from contrary 
falts ; m»y le relieved, by balancing them: thole from pntrify 
urriors by ai.tept.yefcents ; thoic from vegetal lc ferments. 
by aromatic dilution : thofe from nervous and hefteric fpaims ; 1 v 
toervous and anrehefteric medicines and demulcents. 

Weaknefs in fevers : .that which arifeth from lentcr requireth 
dilution, andattenuants ; that from obftruclions ; aperients : that 
irom inanition reftoratives; that from relixation ; aiiringents. 

Now de irium, do/ ing and convulsions ; t! cir caules being 
•it'.er • bh'ruclion, ftagnatipn or too violent motion ; are to be re 
leived by Needing in the foot applying bliilers to them <-n r i to 
tie hallow of the leg. and fometimcs to the very bead ; opening 
the hcemorrhoids, procuring the menfes or loci i:i C'.oii. g the 
toa violent heat ; or rai fine {he too languid motion, with warm; 
nervines fuch as m\ilk, ftvet, ambergrife ; and by applying emol- 
lient and anodyne fomentation to the head and nee ' . 

Watching! in fevers : their eaufes being the fame as delirium 
dozing and convulfion ; but flighted, the* fame method will Ii 
av-ii ; with this difference viz* that a more free ufcoi ptragoriebs, 
and opiates may be illowed. 

T le it in fevers ; may be releived by phlebotomy, vomits, coo- 
lers, diluents, attenuents apsrieats and demulcents. 

Sweats in the beginings of fevers, ought always to be flopped, 
by all prudent means ; unlefs the matter of she fever ')% cxc& 
moveable ; but in the latter end ought alvyays*4o I e promoted, cj 
allowed •, unlcfi they appear certainly to be fympl 
collignat ve. 

Locrfhefs, or diarhs in fevers • Bn'efs they be critic:;! are to 1 1 
•ursri by rcvulfion ; vomits, purges, chfters narcotics fheathers, 
-*nd aftringents. 

Spots or puflles in themeafles, and fmnll | 

require # plenufaldHul : I b«i* 
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A. And they arediftinguimed, by their pathogno- 
monic figns : and cured, by their various indications, 
well attended to, and fulfilled. 

31. Q^ For inftance, what are the pathognomo- 
nic figns of, and indications in an ephemeris ? 

A. The pathognomonic figns are the gentlenefs of 
the fever, the Qightnefs of its caufes, the goodnefs 
of the habit, in which it is, and the quickneis of its 
crifis. And the indications are abilinence, reft, and 
diluting. 

32. Q^ What are the pathognomonic figns of, 
and indications in a Quinfy ? 

A. The pathog. are " pain, and inflamitory tumor 
'* of fome, or more parts of the fauces." 

And the indications arc to refolve by bleeding, 
bliftering, and cooling purges •, to dilute with nitrous, 
acid, and faponaceous medicines ; and fomentations, 
for the firft ftage •, and for the fecond emollient, fup- 
purative cataplafms, gargle?;, and fuch like. 

33. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. in 
apleurify ? 

A. The pathog. are an " acute continual fever,, a 
*' hard pulfe, an inflamitory pain in the thorax, 
** much increafed on inspiration." 

And the ind 4 are to endeavour a refolution by bleed- 
ing, and cooling clyfters, by plentiful dilution with 
nitrous, acid, and faponaceous medicines, with fo- 
mentations, for the firft ftage. And in the fecond 
diligently to obferve the tendencies of nature-, as whe- 
ther the crifis is like to be by the haemorrhoids, or 
urine with a ftrangury, by bilious ftools, or by me- 
taptofis, as parotids, or afcefes of any kind : or, 

which 
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which is more common, by expectoration, and fuit 
means to each of them. 

34. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. 
in a peripneumony vere ? 

A. The pathog. are a load at bred, a fliort difficult 
breathing, a cough, with heat of breath, and an 
acute continual fever. 

And the ind. are to endeavour a refolution &c. as 
in»pleurify. 

35. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. 
in a peripneumony notha ? j ~ 

f ThTTdifeafe (as has been noticed by worthy authors) is very 
oftan till too late treated with neglecl ; either taken for or con- 
founded wit!) fuffocative catarrh, the humoral afthma, a common 
cold or the quinfy, and fometimes with the angina maligna": H 
has many intermediate dates or degrees of inflamation with it, 
from very little or no fever at all to the ftate of a peripneumony 
vere according as the ftate of the fi.lids, and fluids is different, 
in them that have it : it is often accompanied with a flight acri- 
mony, and fometimes though morefeldom with the canker : it is 
known vulgarly in this land by the name of the raitles the blader 
in the throat cholar &c. it differs, (in this land ) from the fame 
d\(ea(e as defcribed by authors in other lands, chiefly in this that 
in America children are feired harder more frequently and are 
harder to cure than adults ; whereas with tkem it is the reverfe : it 
is diftingaifcatle enough from all otiiers by its pathognomonic 
figns, and by all the figns that a fponraneous giew r'otn attend. 
The cure hereof though difficult may be efiecled if taken in feafon j 
but when the fpontnneous glevv or ph'egmy ientor by (lagnatibn, 
and fever is changed to an almoft irrefoivable m ifs : when nip- 
pens when this difeafe has been too long neglected, this vicid 
matter thus deprived of its moifler and blown Up into bubles in 
the lungs bv the force of the air in respiration d c frequently im- 
pofe on the ignorant : for as they appeu fo much like : (o they are 
frequently taken for real membranous bladders. The matter come 
to this pafs cannot but by accident adm't of a cure lhat is if by 
chance the patient mould laugh them up ; but a thoufand to oae 
if they do not choke him : but if this U»tos remains in the blood 

unconco&e* 
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A. The pathog. arc a load at bieaft, fhort diffi- 
cult breathing, a cough, pain of the head increasing 
on it, and a very gentle fever. And the ind. are to 
evacuate bv bleeding moderately, by vomiting cau- 
tioufly with Oxymel of Squills, antimonial wine ; 
aud by phlegmagougs with much prudence, and ma- 
ny, and Large bliflers ; and interfperfed mercurial 
purgatives, mercurial and antimonial alteratives, to- 
gether wich attenuating expectorants, as muilard 
whay, Lac. Amoniac. Flor. Beazon, and fuch like, 
adding pra nt nat i fume lubricating oil. 

36? C^ What are the pathog. fign$ of, and ind. 
in a catarrhal peripneumony ? 

A. The pathog. are a load at bread, mort difficult 
breathing, a caugh, aud plentiful expectoration of a 

thin 

uncorrected the lung? once freed, will toon fill again and again, 
till the patient is fuffocated. Now if the quantity of phlegm; 
fixe in the blood is great as is often the cafe ; and the humort 
very fuddenly get but partly concocted; tie glandular fecretive 
veife's of the lungs much widened, relaxed and very open ; the 
fpring or toi.e of the veifcls of the lungs almolr loft : ihefc half 
attenuated humors, growing more moveable do fuddenly fill rhr 
glands of the lungs ; over diitend them and 10 profs upon the 
arteriola, and the origins of the pu Imonary vein as to ob(trnc"V 
the blood in its circulation through them and io fuddenly fuffo- 
cate the p itient ; whiie the blood js ponded up bet\N een the right 
ventricle of the heart and the extremities of the pulmonary arte 
ry ; as often happens in a peripneumony vere from an inflamitnry 
fpifitude and tumor there, The cure heretofore ifipned under 
its pathog nomonic. figns will (if fuitably proportioned totheage, 
and circun- fta nc.es of the feveral patients ; re r ird being had to the 
peculiar ftate of the folids'and fluids and trie confequent de-greet 
oFinflamation in each particular cafej prove fuccefsiul, when ap- 
plied in feafou, and carefully man 1 

N. B. I hare been mote prolix on this fub eel : 1 ec-5Ufe tl :s , 
djleafe is 10 very liable to 5; fataJly 
rr.C ut';;t r. 
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thin ferous rheum. And the indications ire lubri- 
cating demulcents, opiatet and thickeners. 

37. Q. What are the pathog. figns of, and ind, 
in an infl amatiou of the ftomach ? 

A. The pathog. are an acute continual fever, a 
terrible anguiih about the vitals, a pungent burning 
pain in the (lomach increaied upon fwallowing any 
thing into it, and violent vomiting. 

And the ind. arc like a pleurify, adding fuch me- 
thods as arc fuited to the part, and the moil emolli- 
ent antephlogiftitks. , 

3S. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. 
n a paraphrenias ? 

A. The pathog. are an acute continual fever,* an 
intolerable inftamitory pain of the part ■, much in- 
creafed " upon breathing, coughing, freezing, prefT- 
" ing the belly in going to (tool, and draining to 
*' make water." 

And the ind. are like other infhmitory fever?;, bur 
becaufe of the fituation of the part emollient clyf- 
tcrs arc the beO: fomentations. 

39- Qi What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. 
in an hepatitis ? 

A. The pathog. are an obtufe- pain in the right 
hyppochondra, continual How fever, with anguiih, 
and the yellow jaundice. 

And the ind. are as in inflamitory fevers in gene- 
ral : adding in the leCdnd ftagc faponaceous deter- 
five medicines, with anteputreicents 

40. Q± What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. 
in a caul us ? 

A. The pathog. are" continual burning heat, in- 

** extinguifhable 
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* c extinguifhable third, a dry yellow black a*d 
** burnt t:ngue, a little cough, a hollow voice, a 
*• hard and quick pulie, with dry ficin, reftleflhefs, 
" and difficult breathing." 

And the ind. are to evacuate by bleeding, and cool- 
ing clyfters, to relax the contracted fibres by fomen- 
tations to dilute with cooling, nitrous, acid, and fa- 
ponaceous medicines, and to ftleath the acrimony 
with proper demulcents. 

41. QL What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. 
In a flow nervous fever ? 

A. The pathog. are " flight chills, with uncertain 
" fudden flufhes of heat, and wearinefs all over the 
** Rody, lownefs of fpirits, a load, pain, or giddinefi 
•* of the head, little third, a weak quick unequal 
'• pulfe, and oppreflive breathing : with an increafe 
'* of the fymptoms towards night, and about the 
" eighth day." 

And the ind. are evacuations by gentle vomits, 
laxatives, and blifters •, fmall dilution, gentle ftimu- 
lants, andalexipharmix, as lapis contrayerva, caftor, 
faffron, nnd fait of amber •, and a nourishing fupport- 
ing diet of ealy digeftion, given often and in fmall 
quantities, with a proper admixture of generous wine. 

42. Q^ What are the the pathog. figns of, and 
ind. in a putrid malignant fever ? 

A. The pathog. are alternate heats, and chills, 
head-arh, giddinefs, vomiting, ' eyes full, heavy, 
" yellowilh ; a bloated cadaverous afpedt, fudden 
*' lofs of ftrength, trembling hands, and pale urine ;** 
all the fymptoms greater from the beginning than 
the flow nervous fever. And the ind. are gentle 

evacuations 
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Evacuations by vomits, laxatives, and clyfters ; cor- 
dals, and alexipharmix, as camphor, and laffron, 
Virginian and ^entka Snake Roots, contrayerva 
root •, and to fortify the blood with acids, the bark, 
and aftringr nts with alexipharmix. 

43. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind, 
in a he&ic fever ? 

A. The pathog. figns are " an habitual fever, 
" with a fmall quick pulfc •, increafmg after every 
" meal or motion i exhaufting the fluids and waft- 
c * ing the body bv degrees." And the ind. are t3 
corroborate thefolids wit!) proper exercifes, as riding, 
and the like, and aftringents pro re nata •, and by- 
giving a good confidence to the fluids with balfa- 
mics, and aglutinants, and food of the bell: nourimment. 

44. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. 
in a pulmonary confumption ? 

A. The pathog. figns are (with or without un- 
certain fhiverings) a hectic fever, a fmall, quick, 
foft, and floating pulfe, drought, with an incieafeof 
heat, and flufhing rednefs of the lips, and cheeks 
after meals : a load, obtufe pain, or anguifh at 
bread with difficult breathing, night fweats, a dry, 
but fometimes tough phlegmy cough, and when the 
vomica is open an expectoration of pus, pupelent 
foetid ftringy matter, finking in water, and whea 
burned in the fire it fmeils of roaH-m? .at. And the 
ind. are to maturate, break, e'eanfe, and heal the vo- 
mica-, to fence the blood againfl the petrifaction, ard 
tomitigatetheinterveningfymptoms with much care. * 

* Lamentable as it is. there are fc few jnflariCfts of pulmonary 
confumptions being cured, and little profpefl as there is of better 
fuccefs in future. The difficulty net :-;v : ng to the 
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45. Q. What arc the pathog. fignsof, and ind. 
in an apoplexy ? 

A. The pathog. figns are " a fudden lofs of all the 
" internal, and five external fenies, and volunta- 
H ry motions : and there remains only the pulfrtiorr 
" or the arteries moftly pretty ftrong, and refpirati- 
' on difficult, great, with inoring, and the appearance 
" of a deep, and continual fleep. 

And the ind. are rcvulfive evacuations, joined 
with (timulants, and nervines. 

46. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of and ind. 
in an cpilcpiy ? 

A. The pathog. figns are '* fudden falling down 
" with the lofs of external, and internal fenfes, with 

violent 

want of the true knowledge of the difsafe its feat or any of 
cumftances about it ; for there are few difenfes ? etter underftood; 
nor is it becaufe phyficians cannot make true indications in it, for 
that alfo is as plain, and eafy as in moft difeafes ; but it is .of dif- 
ficult cure and dangerous confluence for fuch like reafons as 
thefe vi/-. fhegren importance of the lungs to life ; the num. 
and thinnefs of their vefTels ; the neceflity there is of their 
being in alternate motion ; the ntceffity there is of maintaining 
their ufefulnefs prepare the chyle and refit the blood, for 
fecretiohs. nutrition-,, or accretions, and from hence a very 
great difficulty, or impofTibility of keeping the blood in a balfa^ 
inic Hate, where there office is much injured ; and alfo their not 
being acceffible by topic-il applications, or even of the lancet, 
when the vomica is mature However, by the ufe of ripeners, 
Aimulaling expectorants, detergents, balfanncks, vulnerary s. 
antepwtrefcems nutratWes gentle aftringents, dupboreticki and 
suitable exercifes, duly applied, and varied according to the 
pecnlicr fate of the i.-'ids and fluids ; the constitution, and cir. 
c»mftances ofe*ch iiidiyidual patient ; mitigating the fymptonv, 
pionenata jvitb variout coolers, lubricants cordials and opi- 
ates fome have been cured which may encourage us to pre* for- 
Ward in theufe of rhefe and fuch like rational mcthed<, *s the en> 
1/ way t« relieve in theft alrp«(l defperate «T«. 
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"* violent concuflions, and reciprocal involuntary 
•* mtions offome, or all themufcles, with alternate 
" nit and new iniults of them." 

And the ind. are evacuations, attenuents, flimula- 
ting revulfives, nervines, and antefpalmodicki,; mer. 
cural and ant.monial alteratives ; but if attended with 
inanition rcftoratives, with proper alterative. 

47. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and inch 
in a cholera morbus.? 

A. The pathog. figns are " choler d fchargrd vio-r 
" lently by vomit and ftool with pain inflamation, 
" andconvulfion,thrilt,quick pulfes,hea<» t'aintriel , 
" and coldntls of the extremities.* 

And the ind. are to wafh out the flomach, ard 
bowels well, with the broth of fydenham or fuch 

; like 

• This is a very violent difeate. whatever be its ou!e £&<-* 
a turfeit of fruit, or acrimony agitafed by the heat of th'eweatl er. 
or too much motion: fo that the blood is difoived and the gland. 
Of the ffomach and bowels fo mockingly ftirnulaied that the 
• lln k hum ° rs ' together with the bile are evacuated fo .oorxuf- 
!y, that the patient ts fuddenly exhaufted ; and the blood de- 
prived of it* moifrer remains thick, acrid a„d almoft uncapabie 

t7£lT n i T Ce K? a,CnC ?' CO,dnefs faintnefs convuffions 
-nd fidden death Now the broth of the fydenham made 
by boiling a chicken in Aree gallon, of water without fait, 

for i. w ^ T k ' S m t!mCafe a Ver >' «««clou S medcine! 
for it wafceth the acrimony from the ffomach. and bowels j 
foeaheth .and fmotheth the freted nervous membranes and 
ibnla ; d.luteth the blood ; and where there is an acidity of the 
humors nutro „eth them . and allaveth the thrift , fo th aHf tal er 
while :he patient ,s plethorick. or not to, milch exhWed an" 
fvveareth well, eye, better than opiates, which if gi en ft' fir" 
to plethor'ck patients would not anfwer any good, S nay mi.l 
even be very detrimental : becaufe of their rarefying power it' 
if the patent be very much exhaufted, th,s ofecrlvifc tluttry 

medicina, 
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like, adding proper opia es •, but to patients much 
ex'.aufted begin with opiates. 

48 Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. in 
a dyfentery ? 

A. The pathog. figns are (with or without a fe- 
ver) gripes of the belly." and tenefmus, with flircy, 
*' or bloody itools. 

And the ind. are to bleed, and vomit, by way of 
revulfion ; to abate the inflamation, if any there be, 
with nitrous medicines, and antiphlogifticks, to purge 
the acrimony from the glands of the bowels, with 
rheubarb bolus with mercury, and fuch like : and to 
change the fharpnefs of the blood, with mercurial, or 
;.niimonial alteratives: metigating thefymptoms with 
panegories : meat hi ng the aci imony with demulcents j 
efpecally by way of clyfters : adding aftringents as 
the cafe mail require, and with due caution. 

49. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind, 
in the various forts of hydrocephali ? 

A. ift. They arediftinguifhed according to their 
feat •, thus if fcated under the fkin the tumor is une- 
ven, foft and without pain. 

A. 2d. If between the cranium, and pericranium 
the tumor is even, round, hard, and painful. 

A. 3. If between duramater, and cranium the 
futures are open, and ridges on them. 

A. 4. If between the dura and piamater the open- 
ed futures are without ridges. A. 
med ivi.ic, may not ue truited to ; but opium feems altogether ne~ 
Ciliary. This we fee what a furprifing difference there may be 

U >L. «J; J__ :. ,l. c J:r-_i-. I r 1 > 
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A. 5. But if in the ventricles of the brain, the 
debility of fight, and dilatation of the pupil of the 
eyes are the diognoftic. 

And the ind. are external difcutients, fpintons, and 
volatile epithems, and blifters : together with internal 
hyd agogus, mixed with coroborating aromaticks ; 
which if they do not fucceed puncturing trapaning, 
and fuch like muft beentred upon •, but the laft fort 
cannot be fo cured, in this if internals do not cure, 
nothing can. 

50. Q^ What are the pathog. fignsof, and ind. in 
a relaxation of the folids ? 

A. The patheg. figns are foftnefs of flefh, lan- 
guidnefs of the escalation, and cruddity ot the hu- 
mors. And the ind. are aftringents from the mod 
gentle, to the ftrongeft pio renata-, accompanied 
with proper exeicifes, and fnort flceps. 

51. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. 
in an over tenfion of the folids ? 

A. The pathog. figns are ha-dnr& of the fiefti, 
drynefs 1 f the (kin, velocity ol the circulation, and 
grtat heat. And the ind. are emollients, avoiding 
of exercife, keeping in a moift air, and tak> r g long 
deeps, 

52. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. 
in a too much abounding acid ? 

A. 'I he pathog. figns are four btlchings, hunger, 
pain in the itomach, colicks, wind, and conyulfkms, 
flugifhnels of the bile, and four green ftools : in the 
blood, palenefs, itchings, pimples, obftructionfc, co- 
agulations, ulcers, prickings ot the brain and nerve?. 
And the ind. are all antacid, from thofc flghtly pre- 
pared 
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pared from animals to the fixed and volatile alkaline 
JaJts, ftimulating aromatic aftringents; and increaf* 
ing the circulation, by longer and ftronger exercifesi 

53- 0^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. 
in a prevailing alkali f 

A. The pathog. figns are thirft, (linking belches, 
foulnefs of throat, tongue, and palaf, vomiting of 
corrupt bileous matters, or a looinefs, with much 
choler, inflamitory nervous colic pains : in the blood 
burning fevers, with fetid- urine, and cadaverous 
fcents. 

And the ind. are all acids, whether vegetable, fer- 
mented, or mineral, ail acid or nitral falts, with fa- 
ponaceous deterfivc medicines, diluents, vomitory's, 
and catharticks. 

54 Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. in a 
fpontaneous glew ? 

A. The pathog. are ficknefs at ftomach, its full- 
nefs and vomiting, want of digeftion, flugifhntis, 
fliminefs and want of choler, an increafe of phlegm, 
which binds and fwells the belly : in the blood len- 
tor, palenefs, and obstructions, pale urine, white 
fwelling, and flow fpittle. And the ind. are dilu- 
ting, attenuating, ftimulating, faponaceous, evacu- 
ating medicines : accompanied with frictions, exer- 
cifes and aftringents. 

55- Q- What are the pathog. fignsof, and ind. in 
obftruction ? 

A. The pathog. are tumor, pain, hear, and de- 
bility of the functions depending from thence; an 
increafe of the fluids, in general, or particular, ac- j 
cording to its feat. And the i:id. are aperients re- | 

iaxeril 
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hxers, emollients, diluents j or even aftringents, ac- 
cording to the peculiar nature of the obstructing 
cauie, and the feat, circumftanees, and long dura- 
tion of the obftruction. 

56 Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. 
in a plethora ? 

A. The paihog. are fulnefs of the vefTels, languki- 
nefs of the circulation, or febrile cphemeris. And 
the ind. are bked'mg, a fparer diet, and increafing 
the perfpiration by longer,, and -fmarter exerciies. 

5y. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind, 
in a lentor of the blood ? 

A. The pathog. figns are cold nefs, taking, fuc- 
ceeding fever by obftructed capillaries. And the 
ind. are all diluents, and attenuants. 

58. Q^ What arc the pathog. figns of, and ind. in 
an acrimonious ftate of the fluids ? 

A. The pathog. are difTolutioni of the blood, and 
colliguations, by fweat, urine or faliva, and all he- 
morrhages by erotiom And the ind. are obtundants, 
/heathers, and vulncraries, diluting and expelling 

the fame. 

59. Q^ What are the pathog. figns of, and ind. 
in rarelcence of the blood ? 

A. The pathog. are hidden fulnefs, increafed cir- 
culation, and febrile heat. And the ind. are gently 
to dilute, ihcath, correct, and expel the rarity ing 
caufe.J^ 6o - Q : 

*"•" The foregoing pathognomonic^ and indicating inftances. 
may prove fur&cient ; for iliuftration ; efpecialy considering we 

— '-- and particularly 
forms. 



have many worthy authors who have largely, and part 
trened. on thefo and all other known difeafes . in all the.r 
and variety of their interchanging fymptoms to go on lor 
•his fchtmc vrewld be perhaps rather tedious than wftrufti 



onger m 
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60. Q. What are medicines ? 

A. •* All vegetable, animal, and mineral bod iel,' 
" that arc fo naturally, or ate made lb by art, as 
•' that they a>e able to produce a change, in the ani- 
u mal ceconomy -, and yet conquerable by the via 
•' vita, and all the reft aie poilons." 

61. Q^ How are medicines divided ? 

A. Into thefe eight following clafTes, viz. evacil- 
ants, attenuants, aperients, obtundants, emollients, 
corroboratives, fedatives, and reiloratives. + 

62. Q. 

f I know no better method to clafs medicines, than according 
to the various intentions of cure for which they are needed. 
Thefe eight divisions and their fubdivifions therefore may c«m- 
prehend them all ; but thefe divifions, and their fubdivifions re- 
ciprocally interfere with one another : for as evacuants are fubdi- 
vHed into emeticks, catharticks eccoprolicks diureticks, diapho- 
reticks fudorificks vifcatory, andemenagougs ; to which we may 
emphatically add phlebotomy : yet thefe are attenuants as well as 
evacuants, and all evacuants are attenuants more or lefs, and the 
reverie ; and all attenuants areaperiants, and the reverfe, which 
interferes with a third clafs. Now if We go on with thefe fubdivU 
fions through all the claffes according to our medicinal intenti- 
ons, till the laft and divide reftoratives into nutratives aftringenttf, 
and nervines ; we fhall find that even our nervines mud 'ntcrfer* 
with the other daffes : for fame-times our nervines muff be attend- 
ants fometimes emollients fometimes obtundants, fometimes fu- 
dorificks vifcatories, catharticks. or emeticks ; and but fcrrctime* 
rutratives or aftringents according to the peculiar circumftaac^l 
of our patient, fo affected or our nervines will be ineffectual : and 
'tis very much fo of all thereft. So that when we confidcr the 
materia medica we fee. that the dividing fimples into clafTes, can 
never be done with propriety any otherwife than as there are but 
fo many medicinal intentions, in the whole to be provided for; 
and thefe mufi be fometimes juft the reverfe of what they muff beat 
other times as we have already feen. The fureft and heft way 
therefore to attain the true knowledge of the operations of rr.edi- 

cines, 
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62. Q^ Which arc the moil important medicines 
in the materia medica ? 

A. The various preparations of mercury, chalybi, 
antimony, cortex, and opium* 

63 Q^ What are the molt obvious medicinal pro- 
perties of the various preparations or" mercury ? 

A. That they are the mod powerful deobftruentSj 
and attenuents, that can be ufed with fafety. 

64. Q^ What are the moft obvious medicinal 
properties of the various preparations of thechalybs ? 

A. That they are aftringentj attenuating, em- 
menagogue, and rarefying. 

65. Q^ What arc the moft obvious medicinal 
properties of the various preparations of antimony ? 

A. That they are emetick, cutha.tick, aperient, 
and rarefying. 

66. Q t What are the moil obvious medicinal pro- 
perties of the cortex ? 

A. That it is the moft powerful aftringent febri- 
fuge ; but never attenuating, or emmenagogiclt, on- 
ly where relaxation, and want of tone in the vt 
is the chief caufe of the vicidity, lentor or menfhual 
obftructions. 

6y. Q^ What arc the moil obvious medicinal 
properties of opium ? 

A. That it is powerfully attenuating, rarefying,, 
relaxing, fudorifick -, and the moft powerful fopo- 
nifick, ftupefactive, and naircotick, than can well b« 
ufed with fafety, and which indeed ought always to 
be ufed with much caution. E A D1S~ 

ftinft, is by gaining a diffiaft know tedge of thelf mechanical pow ■ 
•rs, and comparing them with the nature fl ife, an oftha 

animal oeroRomy ; '• ; method, Dr. ftaefhaave 

has carried to a gm J powers ojt. 

Medicine. 



S4 d DISCOURSE on MERCURT, 

A DISCOURSE, 

On the Nature and Operation of 

M E R C U R Y, as a M E D I-C I N E. 

Describing, 

j ft. It* component parts. 

2d. Method of its operation, &x. 

•?d. Anfwcr to Queries. 

4th. Ukful confequences. 

PART FIRST. 

MERCURY is compofed of exceeding denfe, 
yet loofely connected, and extremely divifiblc 
globules ; that is, each globule is compofed 
of a number of leffer globules, and thefe again of a 
number ftill fmaller; by which mechaniim it may 
be divided andfubdivided, and fo on almoft ad infi- 
nitum, till it is ipecifically lighter than the air, (tho* 
in its natural date it is fourteen times heavier than 
water,) in confequence whereof it is femi- fluid and 
non-peiluccd ; for the globules being fo very denfe, 
vet loofely connected fo far imprefs or flatten one 
another as co deftroy part of its fluidity and 'all its 

pellu- 
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pellucidity. * The truth of which may be fuffici- 
ently proved by many experiments in philofophy 
and chimiftry. 

PART SECOND. 

Wherefore any one acquainted with our animal 
asconomy may eafily fee that mercury performs its 
medicinal office by its weight and confequent agility. 
Which that we may the better underftand, let us fol- 
low it round in the circulation ; let us take mcrcu- 

rious 

* 'Tis faid by a great author that mercury is a kind of water ; 
but fourteen times heavier than the common : with which it hath 
fome fimilarity in point of fluidity ; but if we take a philofophick 
view of the component parts of water we may then fee in what 
particulars they agree or differ. Water then is compofed of fn 
fmooth round incompreflibly hard, and absolutely indivifible 
globules, and each globule is of equal magnitude and denfity, 
which lafl property in chief gives it its pellucidity, as the other five 
give its fluidity. For if the globules were fome greater, fome lei's,' 
they could not lie fo directly over one another, as to main* 
tain their refliJinial vacuities, which if r.ot maintained the 
rays of light could not penetrate (o regularly as to render it 
Pellucid. Wherefore mercury differs from water in thefe 
five particulars viz. in weight, comprelfiblenefs, pellucidity mag- 
nitude, and divrfibility of its globules ; but agreeeth with it only 
partialy in that one of the fluidity. Now fliouldany one ob;ect 
that mercury cannot be confidered as a femi fluid becaufe it has 
as great a prcpenfity to run as water which is by cur dflntton a 
perfect fluid let fuch abjeclef confider that were it net for the loofe, 
connection of the mercurial globules, whwely they fomewhat 
comprefs or flatten one another mercury would 1 e the moft fluid 
of all bodies becaufe the heavieft of all fluids. And alfo when the 
globules of any fluids are ccmpreflible by their own weight, yet 
retain fo much of their globular figure as to render them fluid, 
in fome fort, they may with as much propriety be termed femifli 
afcthofeth*t are partly wegedup with angular&heterogtaoHs particles. 
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rious dulcis then, for fome preparation is necefifary 
for its entrance into blood •, becauie 'cis very flow 
and difficultly that it entereth the blood, while in iti 
crude itate and uncominuted •, the denlity and flu- 
idity thereof fo increaflng the periftallick motion of 
the bowels, that it hurryeth by the mouths of the 
ladeal and abiorbing veffels before it can befuHicent- 
ly cominuted to enter them. As the globules in 
mercurius dulcis are divided by the falts and by levi- 
gations, or if we triturate mercury with the gums till 
the globules are fufHcicntly cominuted; either pre- 
paration * being received into the ilomach, mixed 

with 

* Preparations of mercury differ more as to tieir operation in 
the prima via than in the blood ; for though the preparation be 
made with falts oils, or gums when they are introduced into the 
Wood, they are foon robbed to a great degree by their mixture 
with the aqueous ar.d ferious parts of the blood ; and at length al- 
moftor intirely arefrted from them, fo that if we mould confider 
tits operation in the blood there would be comparitively but very 
i.ttic difftrance or matter which preparation we ufe ; but in the 
prma-via the 4ifi~erance would le very great : for corofive fub- 
jimate being charged with the fpicula of the acid falts makes a ve- 
ry wounding ftirnulous, en the inner coats o\ the ftomack bowels, 
and chyli:erousdu<fls. occafioninga mortification with convulf).- 
on:, and death ; while the very fame preparation defolved in a fuf- 
ficient quantity of brandy cr gineva may be taken into the- body 
and introduced into the blood with fafety, ; bjeaufe the acid falts 
are difolved, and 1 eutro I i fed. by the fpirits. And the very fame 
preparation refublimedwitb frefh mercury, levigated warned &c. 
is by thefe means, fo robbed of the faline fpicula and the remain- 
der fo blunted, that although it may ftimulate-fo as to prove erne- 
tick in a cpnfldeiabif dofe yet is fo mild as to occafion no delteri,- 
oaserreiTt:- in the prima-via. While preparations of mercury made 
by triturition with the gums are far more mild, yet thefe are fome 
milder tkan others -, but the operation in the general courfeef the 
circulation \s nearly the fame in all. Tin mod remarkable differ • 

aace 
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with the humors, &c. is by the action of the fto- 
mach and bowels carried along the inteftinal tube, 
where it is moftly taken up by the la&eal, obforbipg 
veffcls, and carried along the chyliferous duels into 
the general courie ot the circulation, &c. fo that 
mercury pervadeth all the arterial and veinal eirciu 
lation i but not equally ; for being near thirteen 
times heavier than the blood, b) the laws of circula- 
tion, will keep the middle of the artery, forcing the 
blood and humors (which are lb much lighter) to the 
out fides of the vefiels, and will frequent thofe arte- 
ries moil where the velocity is greateft, and the courie 
the ftraiteft. By which mechanifm, when by the 
contraction of the left ventricle of the heart, the 
mercury anc! blood are fent into the great artery j the 
mercury pafTcth by the coronary arteries keeping the 
middle courie, but not being ealily turned a fide col* 
lideth againtl the inward coa thereof as it turneth 
down. And becaufe the fubclavian aid carotid ar- 
teries arife from the upper fide of this nook, more of 
the mercury will be forced into them, than in all the 
__ reft 

ance is that fomeofthe gums have as it were a greater affinity 
Wi'h mercury than others as probably fome of the falts have too. 
Now the gums too have a greater tendency feme to one part of 
tb»body, fome to another b'y a kind of hygrolick law hitherto 
inexplicable Hence mercury trit :-. rcited with the gum arabi (C 
dotli not fo foon or ciHly falivateas with other;. Now gum ara- 
biac having ag" iter affinity w in mercury will ftay longer with, 
it in die circulation than oih.ers (though much more yifcia than h\ 
and being of a (heathing, fmothing and diueretick nature natural- 
ly inviieth the ■ o Le fecemed by the reinal glands ; hencft 
is moreefiicatious it the lues venera. ft one in the kidnies, &c v 
ns. Query is not this equal to if not the very 
finne mighty feclrct feme-live bragedofthat they cculd cure ths 
».oft <. arhrationi 
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reft of the arteries of the body : hence the mod fenfi- 
ble effects of its operation in the glands of the fauces. 
For, in order to conceive of acompUat falivation, 
y tis not neceffary to believe, that the mercury per fe 
does really pervade the glands of the fauces, which 
feem by their ftrufture naturally to exclude it -, be- 
ing inferted lateral:, that thereby they may draw off 
the more vifcid, which is the lighter parts of the blood ; 
mercury being much heavier than the moil denfe 
parts of the blood which are excluded by the lateral 
itru£ter or the glands it fhould item that mercury 
mult be excluded too. Moreover 'tis eafy to fhew, 
and demonftrate how a falivation may be cauild 
without it, for a globule of mercury may be two 
tiaies lefs, yet fix times heavier than a globule of 
blood, by which weight the momentum it receives 
from the heart and arteries is fix times greater than 
that of the blood globule, and confequently apropor- 
tionable degree of velocity, &c. Hence it overtak- 
eth it as a bullet does the feathered kind, and though 
flying from it tareth it to pieces •, and if it (bikes it 
on one fide takes off a piece, turning 'it afidc cat Ci lg 
a whirling motion. Befides fo much more motion 
being occafibned by the ; ial denfity in the cir- 

culation, the biood is hereby greatly .attenuated, 
■whence a large {lore of thofe particles that arc fit to 
be fecerned by the glands of the fauces, are drove by 
the denfity of the mercurial globules into thefeglands, 
whence a compleat ptyalifm, £cc. yet no dif- 

charged by the glands. Furthermore, what we have 
faid of the glands of the fauces, may with as much 
reafonbe faid of all the other glands fitted for a vifcid 

fecieii 
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fecretion, and with fome reafon be applied to all the 
glands of the body, their ftru&ure being defigned by 
nature to feperate the lighter parts of the blood ; 
wherefore 'tis a facl:, that while mercury remains in 
the circulation heavier than the molt denfe parts of 
the blood, it cannot enter any of the glands, for rea- 
fons already given, and for which many more might 
be adduced. &x. 

QUERY FIRST. 

If mercury performs its medicinal office by its 
weight and conlequent agility, and being much hea- 
vier than the mod denfe parts of the blood, is exclud- 
ed from the glands by their lateral ftructure, keeping 
the middle courfe : why does it not ever keep on 
from the fmall arteriola to the origin of the veins ; 
thence to thevena-cava and heart, and lb round in 
the circulation, caufing while life remains, a continu- 
al diiTolution of the blood, a wearing of the follids, 
and the furedeftruction of the animal ? wlj'rch is con- 
trary to fact, becaufe mercury is evacuated through 
the inteftinal glands by the help of catharticks, and 
the cutaneous by diaphoreticks as experience abun- 
dantly evidenceth. 

ANSWER. 

True indeed this always will be the cafe, that fo 
long as mercury remains in the circulation heavier 
than the moil denfe parts of the blood, it never will 
enter nor be evacuated by any of the glands i but being 

commuted 
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cominuted by the a&ions of the heart and arteries, ft 
may become fpecifically lighter thn the rarefl par' 
of the blood, and fo by the laws of circulation natur- 
ally be ev w?red by many of the glands ; but With- 
out this conj'mution there is no conceivable way to 
evacuate mercury from the blood, with the lcaft de- 
gree of fafcty to the animal. But that we may more 
clearly underftand this matter, let us confider what 
it is that commutes mercury, viz. heat attrition, and 
intervening bodies, fuch as falts, oils, or the gums : 
like to molt of which may be found in the animal 
circulation j for what are the actions of the heart and 
arteries, but attritions ? And whatare the intervening 
blood and ferum, but vifcid bodies like gums ? And 
what are the falts of the blood, that they may not 
ferve to keep the cominuted mercurial globules a- 
part P And are there not oils there ? Wherefore all 
the neceffaries to cominute mercury are prefent in the 
animal, when the circulation is lively •, for the ftron- 
ger and fwifter the circulation is, the greater the at- 
trition, the confequent heat, all thecominutive pow- 
ers, and the reverfe. Hence it comes to pafs, that if 
thtvif-vita is not fufficient without zflimulus to raife 
attrition enough to cominute the mercury, the addi- 
tion of ftimulating, catharrick, alexipharmick, 
or diaphoretick medicines are necelTary, and fome- 
times need often repealing, and the phyfician has 
enough to do to clear it from the blood, even in a 
long time after •, there not being vifvita lufiicient to 
cominute it for its d.ifcharge, though afiifted by all 
proper flimulants. The falts of the blood being 
greatly decayed in fuch languid circulations. Hence 

'tis 
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Ms eafy to fee how catharticks take the mercury ouc 
of the blood, by the inteltinal glands ; tor they com- 
inute the mercury by the falts they fling into the 
blood, but chiefly by increafing the circulation, at- 
trition, and heat, by their ftirnulating and acrid 
parts, which they do molt in the glands of the bow- 
els, and by that means draw them there, and being 
fufficiently commuted^ they pafs off with the other 
humors, &c. 

Q^U ERY SECOND. 

If mercury may be thus cominuted in r he blood 
by the very actions of the vefTds, and if ic performs 
its operation chiefly in the glands of the fauces, tak~ 
ingupthefubclavianand caroted aiteries, as in fact it 
mufl, when ever it caufeth a falivation, &c, what 
defendeth the tender ftrudture of the brain from its 
virulence, which would bring lure and fudden dif- 
truction to the animal, at once delhoyiag the bafls 
and foundation thereof ? 

ANSWER FIRST. 

The ftruclure of the parts not Amply that it ii 
glandular, but alfo becaufe upon the entrance of the 
caroted and paroted arteries, irfto the cranium ■, thev 
lay afide their mufculaf coat, and form frequent inofcu- 
lations and expanlions with one another, both which 
ferve greatly to retard the motion of the blood : in 
the firft, becaufe thereby they lofe much cf their of- 
ciliuting powers •, and in the f$coad» the fc r ce of 

V the 
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heart •, wherefore there is lefs attrition there, and 
quentiy lei's hear, and lets cominution or the 
u*ry there. Ik fides the cortical, and more lo 
themedular y pans of the brain fee em from the blood 
lb much the ftnefr., and confequently the lighted 
parts of the blood, that the mercury, in order to en- 
ter here, by the laws of circulation, muft be more 
commuted than any where elfe j but for reafons al- 
ready given, in fact it is lefs. 

ANSWER SECOND. 

Befid.cs the more the mercury is cominuted by the 
■ns of the veflHs in general, the lefs it will circu- 
late upwards, or towards the brain, lor by its com- 
inution growing lighter, it will, by the laws of hy- 
oroftaticks, circulate nearer to the outfides of the 
Vtfffdls; and fo more enter the glands before it rea- 
ches the veffels of the cranium : That is, lefs will 
enter the carotid and parotid arteries, arM more enter 
the lower veffels of the body, wherefore she comi- 
hution of themercurv leffens the fabvation, and pre- 
, areih it lor its difcharge from the blood. * From 
J . all 

"AsWftry. pemde* tke^Kis *oft when it is rnoft comi- 

; :, e!i ,» readily drove through them andevacuated ; but not 

faivationUliighea: fo when we give mercury to 

Itruftiont: the belt method ,, tc ,ex- 

, n tale it off. and that as much as poflibl. 

; fnould neglect the 

rnmmnr* 
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all which it plainly appeareth, that although mercu- 
ry may be by the actions of the yeflcls, i n tiw circula- 
tion, lb commuted as to be evacuated by the glands 
in general, yet the tender vefTcls of the brain are t?v 
their fituation and ftructure naturally defended f 
its virulence. 
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From what has been faid, it is eafy to fee what 
would be the event of giving mercury in acute fevers - y 
tor by its weight and agility it would _ fuddeniy and 
violently augment the circulation, already coo intenie, 
and conlequently greatly increase the heat, already too 
g'eat, and endanger from that very caule the coagu- 
lation of the ferum of tl^ie bio xl, and the Hidden d' fy- 
ing all the moilture out of the blood, and oi lo rare- 
frying the blood as to kurfi through tlie vciHis ; 
the mercury in this cafe would be fuddeniy and won- 
derfully commuted, -f- fo as fuddeniy and vioh 
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common method of u.fing the deccdion of the woods, and 
phoretic cotirfe, and think to remove them by one Jong and 
ftlivatlon and at hart ta!:e it off by the glands of the beweh 
by catharticks; littJa or no benefit could be obtained by the Ion'-; 
ptyohirn only juft wafting thefe glands cut by the over at« 
on of ihe humors : whereas if the above mentioned method he *i 
tended to, we may many times have the advar.- iee of driw 
mercury it felf often through" the very.glandi that are obftrqcled, 
and jo clear them out very efLclually. and with let's harm 10 the 
1 conrtirution than a long niivat.on. With how much confidence 
may we praflice while we fee rj ; e reafons of it very clearly ? 

t rhereafon is great heat and agitation, wMch always ac 
c«jiparueth very acute! will very foon rlminute mercury 

and being commuted |t ^ 
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to pervade the glands, if permiable, if not, would 
violently imparft the thickned and almoft dried up 
humors into them ; bringing, inlread of a crifis, a 
f-teat and -Ridden difiblution and putrafacftion of the 
humours ; a wearing of the folio's, * and a hidden 
difcharge of the mercury out of the bod \ 

\ Confluence 



^miiJs, and u e violence or the circulation, lo mightily incr«aled 
fey the denfity cfthe mercury make it ttrike hard. For the mer- 
cury though ever h much commuted is yet as much heavier than 
the other humors as it was in its crude ftate, in proportion to the 
bignefs of its globules that is to fay a mercurial globule which 
:ri its crude ftate is near thirteen times heavier than a globule of 
Mood of the fame bignefs, divide each of thefe fix times, and Hill 
the mercurial globule will be near thirteen times heavier than the 
clood globules thus divided : the reafon therefore that the mercu- 
r:-! globules can become fpecifically lighter than the rareft parts 
of the blood, is fcecaufc they may really become fo much more 
commuted than the'olood and humors as to render them fo : for all 
•denfe bodies become fpecifically lighter in proportion as they are 
divided and the reverfe. But were it not for this wonderfully 
diyifible property in mercury whereby it can be fecerned by the 
glands, mercury once introduced into the blood, muft of necefiity 
prove aflow but certain poifon ; always wearing, heating dillolv- 
ing, ruining the animal oxonomy, till death. See thedifcourfe on 
The componant parts of mercury at page 34th and 35th. See alfo, 
the firft query and anfwer to the fame at p ige 39th and 40th , 

* Notwithstanding m flow fevers mercury would have a, much, 
more mild a -id falutary operation that is, mercury would have a 
more or lefs violent operation as the fever is more ojr lefs intenfe :, 
as a bullet will go quicker and Gcnajter in proportion to the ftrength 
and violence of tie explcfion by which it is protruded from the 
£un and the reverie. Betides rhegrcatnefs of the heat in very 
acuta fevers lias a great eominutive pewejr o« the mercury; but 
lning and frfpiffiating power on the ferous parts of the blood 
-et it is the ftrength and violence of the circulation that drivetfc 
the highly commuted mercury fofuddeply and violently in to 
• -e -land, and the more h. as the heat is more intenfe, and the re- 
vrie Notw'itUfauxdinginiow fevers under certain cueuroftan- 



ces 
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C O N S E QJJ ENCE SECOND. 

Nor will it be difficult to know, what would be 
the confequence of giving mercury at the end of the 
fhock of a fever, before the Iblids and fluids are, in 
any confiderable meafure, reftorcd : for befides their 
veffels being too much worn to bear more wearing, 
and their fluids too much exhaufted and attenuated ; 
'tis a wonder if the mercury can be cominuted, fo as 
to be difchargcd out of the blood till it brings on 
fome fatal effect. For 'tis manifcft from what hat 
been faid, that it cannot be cominuted without confi- 
derable action of the vefTels and the cOnfequent heat, 
and that it cannot, without this com/nution, be eva- 
cuated from the body by human art ; which fuch, 
languid and thin veflcls, and fuch impoverifhed blood 
are very unable to perform. Hence 't^s manifeil that 
the mercury in this cafe, if no fatal effect fhould fol- 
low, would with the utmoft difficulty, or never, be 
got out of the blood, 

CONSEQUENCE THIRD. 

Like to this laft very much is the cafe of thofe, 
who from natural make have (lender v* ficls, and con- 
sequently thin and foft fluids. 

Confequence 

ces mercury may be given with fafety. and to great advantage, 
but with due caution, and having a watchful eye over the fever 
that it be not fooimenfe nor likely icon to become f o : but more 
■fpecially benefit may be had from merctory in thofe low fevers 
whole caufe is a vifcidity cr vifcofity, accompanied with acrimo- 
ny that occiipieththe glands, fuch as peripnewmony notha, angi- 
na maligna, and the like 
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CONSEQUENCE FOURTH. 

Hence alfo we may learn the danger of giving 
mercury to hectical patients, whole lblids are already 
too thin and elaitick, and their blood too loofejflux- 
ile and open. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

Hence likewife any one aquainted with our animal 
cecon* my, may plainly fee, that what has been faid 
on thisfubject is no.chimera, nor fruit of a wild im- 
agination, but actually the truth, and what may be 
depended on, aric] that the various effects of the mer- 
cury, as to good and bad ones, is owing to the dif- 
ferent ftatc of the foiids and fluids in them that take 
it. That thcisis no uncertainty as to its operation, 
where the cfrcumftances of our patients are well 
known, that thofe of robuit velTds may take mercu- 
ry with faritty, though their fluids aie vitiated, that 
there is danger where the vefiels are thin, though 
the fluids are confiderable rich -, that mercury is in 
fact, the moil powerful deobltruent and attenuent 
that can be ufed with fafety, and in this view the 
molt noble medicine, if prudently and Skilfully ad- 
miniftred. Flence aifo anfwers may readily be given 
to the following very important queftions : as why 
'tis fo much more difficult to free fome patients blocd 
from mercury, than others ? Why in fome 'tis b<;ft 
done with -cat harticks ? Others with alcptjpharrhicks ? 
why ibme muff have ail ways tried, and are.fieed wi,h 
the uttaQft difficulty ? V 
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at all ? Why fome are foon hurt by the operation of 
it ? Others bare it not at all ? And yet others bare 
it, unhurt through a longcourfc ? With many more 
queries of the like nature. 

Pradical Rules and Observations. 

i. /^VPIATES are dangerous where the nerves are 
\J weak, or a plethora does exift. 

2. Opiates are apeiient in all cafes where there is 
not too much blood, or too great a relaxation ; but 
many times ft op all natural evacuations, if given in 
a plethora, or relaxation. 

3. Aftringents become attenuents'only by giving a 
proper tone to the over relaxed vefiels, ard thereby 
inoreaiing their ofciliatatibns, <jr vibratory motions ; 
which if done by hot ftimulating aitenuents would, 
it may be, too much exhauft the patient, by too co- 
pious a perforation. , 

4. 'lis difadvantageous to give aftringents plen- 
tifully, foon after great evacuations ; becaufe the 
vcffels now contracted down beyond their proper 
tone, and braced in that ftate, will, it may be, never 
again gain their proper magnitude. 

5. Alhingents anfwer better to mend a relaxation 
of the folids, than a broken crafts of the blood •, but 
where both happen together, they are more efpeci- 
ally beneficial. 

6. The cortex mould never be given, where ob- 
ftru&ions, and a vifcid blood exift, except in cafes 
©f great relaxation. 

7. Curicuma boiled in vinegar ftops all haemorrha- 

ges. 
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ges, that are ©ccafionp d by rarefaction limply ; but 
it rriuft be ftipticks indeed, to flop them that arife 
from relaxation, and acrimony, or folutions of con- 
tinuity. 

8. All very intenfely hot fevers ought always to 
be Toon abated either by evacuations, cooling medi- 
cines, or both, as the cafe demands ; but ver*y low 
fevers* often (land in abfolute need of hot flimulat- 
ing cordials, and alexipharmicks. 

9. All fevers that arife limply from a too quick 
circulatory motion, fuch as an ephemeris,. by too 
much labor, or a worm fever, become dangerous 
Only by their excefs of heat, which having no ob- 
flrudlions to hinder the circulation in any part ; Jiave 
therefore a hett univerfally diffufed, till by their ex* 
cefs of heat a lentor, md obflructions take place. 

10. In the beginning of all difiolvant fevers there 
are great figns of a plethora ; but as they arife chief- 
Jy from acrimony, and the confequent rarefaction, 
fmall bleedings only may be admitted with any kind 
offafetyj and yet thefe fmall bleedings maybe of 
as great necefilty as large ones are in a. true plethora. 

ii. All erifiplatcous fever3 want more coolers 
than flimulating, or warm- cordials ; the acrimony 
flung out on the furface of the body being an evidence, 
that the Vifvita is at prefentfufficiently ftrong. 

12. AH fevers arifing from contagion excite a fet 
offymptoms, exactly agreable to the llate of the fo- 
lids, and fluids, and alter no fafterthan it can alter 
the ftate of the blood ; hence the great variety of 
fevers, in appearance the fame at the begining are 
mimicked by the fmall pox, and other contagious, 
and eruptive fevers, at their beginings. j 3 . 
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13. All nervovs diforders, tnat are fundamental, 
Ought always to be taken fpecial care cf j btcaufe 
the nerves are the foundation of the animal -, but htf- 
terical diforders, though truly nervcus, having a feat 
diftir.cT: from the head of the nerves, are of left ccnfe- 
quence* and prove a. veiy moveable ft ate of the nerves, 
in the hefterical patient. « 

14. "Worms kill mcftly in one of thefe three ways 
viz. either firft by exciting fo much heat, by ftinvj- 
lating the nervous parts, as to coagulate the ferum 
of the blood ; fecor.dly by wounding, piercirg, and 
boreing the ftcmach, and bcweL*, and inducing a 
mortification, or thirdly, by relighting, or knotting-, 
andfo Hopping feme important pr.fkges. 

• 

T K E END. 



ERRATA. »""~ 

Page 9, line 23, is mediately after the fee or d ; add (as the 
flomaeh and towels,) p. n. 1. 2 de\ frcmthe( ; to ;) p. i2 : 
1. 22, add (that) to the beginning of the anfwer ; p. 13, J. uft 
3n the margin, inftead of inventia r. ('uventia) p. 14 1. 9, in 
Head of attended r. (attempted,) ibid J. 9, marg. inftead t 
defolation r. (jdiflbluticn,) ibid 1. 15, inflead of cardinfr r. (cai 
diac) ;pi7, 1. 11, for left r.(left) ; p. 19, 1. 33 marg. for colligna 
tiver. (colliquative) ; p. 21, 1. 2 frcm the Lottem, for laugh read 
(cough) ; p. 22, I. 4, for get read (yet) ; p. 26, I. g marg. after 
^ufefulnefs «dd (to) p- 27, 1. 11, for in/la maticn r. (inflation) p. 
*9» 1. 15, for panegoriesr. (paregoricks) p. 29, 1. 4, fcr fpintous 
'fpiritcus) ibid. 1. ult. to antacid add (s) ; p. 30 1. 13. /crni"; 
(nutral) ; p. 31, J. 19 forcollijuaticns r. (colliqusticrj.) 
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